PART IV.    1500-1660
6 i.    Rural England in the Sixteenth Century

WE have seen that the fifteenth century was on the whole a
penod of comparative prosperity for the dwellers m villages, and
we must remember that villages then held the greater part of
the population. We have also seen that towards the end of the
century signs were appearing that new forces were at work,
whose tendency seemed to be to depress some and exalt others,
threatening indeed a serious disturbance of the equilibrium of
the state. Before we follow out the working of these forces to
their disastrous end, let us take a look at the countryside of
' merne England ' on the eve of the modern world.

The Various Classes of the Rural Community. Leaving aside
for the moment the lord of the manor we will look at the condition
of all those men whose status we have traced from the liberi
homines, the villam and the sem of Domesday Book, through
economic ups and downs to the dawn of the sixteenth century.

(a) First in importance, though small in number, are the
FREEHOLDERS They are now men of very varied economic
position, but separated from other workers on the land by their
privileged legal and political position. Some are men of substance,
whose sons, if not themselves, are likely to join the ranks of
country gentlemen or to become men of powfer and position as
lawyers and state officials; many are mere peasants farming
a few acres and living hardly by their personal toil. But they
are the freest men in England, men with freedom in their blood,
who for generations have ' looked the whole world in the face ',
owing no man anything. Most of them hold in free socage and
the obligations of that tenure have long been of the slightest.
Their rents have become negligible with the rising value of land,
and much freehold land has managed to slip manorial control